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©re|or\  and  tt?e  pacific  portfyWest. 


Those  who  have  traveled  in  many  lands,  whose  footsteps  have  waked  the  echoes 
in  the  streets  of  the  Old  World  and  whose  eyes  have  seen  what  poets  and  painters 
have  been  depicting  for  thousands  of  years,  declare  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  sur 
passes  them  all  ; that  it  is  neither  romance  nor  exaggeration  that  paints  this  land  as 
the  choicest  w'hich  the  Omnipotent  ever  gave  to  mortal  man,  and  for  this  section 
they  await  with  certainty  the  most  extraordinary  development  that  any  state  or 
country  has  ever  seen.  Oregon,  the  peerless  state  of  all,  possesses  a territory  more 
extensive  than  Great  Britain,  or  the  entire  New  England  States ; her  marvelously 
prolific  soil  and  her  boundless  mineral  wealth,  as  well  as  her  commercial  advantages, 
are  such  as  may  well  astonish  the  world. 
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The  Cascades,  that  range  of  snow-capped  and  forest-clothed  mountains  which 
stretches  from  the  mighty  Columbia  on  the  north  to  the  California  border  on  the 
south,  has  stored  away  in  its  bosom  countless  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  copper,  iron 
and  coal,  while  its  slopes  and  hills  are  covered  with  primeval  forests  of  even  greater 
value  in  the  commercial  world. 

And  these  same  snowy  mountains  are  the  source  whence  spring  the  countless 
streams  and  rivulets  that  give  to  the  multitudinous  valleys  of  Western  Oregon  the 
prolific  richness  of  soil  which  make  them  the  most  fruitful  on  the  earth. 

Oregon  has  cool,  bright,  delightful  summers,  and  her  winters  are  free  from  frost 
and  storms  and  blizzards.  The  people  of  Western  Oregon  have  a rainy  season,  but 
that  rain  is  soft  and  warm  ; it  does  not  hinder  work,  but  it  gives  to  Oregon  rich 
pasturage  and  luxuriant  fruits  and  crops.  In  no  other  country  on  the  globe  can 
crops  be  varied  as  they  are  in  the  country  between  the  Cascades  and  the  ocean. 

The  summer  is  not  too  warm,  but  then  it  is  a summer.  There  are  four  months  of 
cloudless  sunshine  and  of  cool  nights.  There  may  be  a shower  or  two,  but  storms 
are  utterly  unknown,  and  in  winter  the  snow  is  rarely  seen,  except  upon  the  hills. 
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It  is  this  marvelous  richness  of  soil,  this  boundless  mineral  wealth,  this  beauty 
of  valley  and  mountain,  of  river,  lake  and  sky,  that  draw  thither  the  young  and 
vigorous  blood  of  the  great  American  nation. 

With  such  a country,  can  people  still  doubt  the  future  in  store  for  Oregon  ? 

A New  Yorker  Says  of  the  Umpqua  Valley  : 

“To  day,  comparatively  unknown,  the  fame  of  the  Umpqua  Valley'  will  be  sung 
by  thousands  ere  a few  years  have  elapsed.  It  has  by  far  the  most  fascinating 
scenery,  delightful  climate  and  fertile  soil  of  any  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to 
one  who  has  feasted  on  the  dry,  barren  and  dusty  lands  of  California,  w'hich  have 
been  selling  at  $500  to$i,ooo  per  acre,  the  verdure-clad  hills  of  the  Umpqua,  encased 
in  their  frame  of  snow-capped  mountains,  with  springs  and  streams  everywhere, 
becomes  not  only  a grateful  relief  to  the  eye,  but  naturally  makes  one  long  to  ac_ 
quaint  the  many  now  seeking  locations  for  homes  or  investment  with  the  endless  re- 
sources and  opportunities  presented  here, 


The  Umpqua  Valley  is  truly  a country  of  diversified  industries.  Its  soil  pro- 
duces in  the  greatest  abundance  all  the  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  temper- 
ate zones.  Its  rivers  are  teeming  with  fish. 

Its  mountains  are  full  of  coal  and  iron,  silver  and  gold,  and  its  hills  are  covered 
with  the  most  magnificent  timber. 

As  a stock  and  dairying  country  it  has  no  superior,  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
grasses  and  the  ever  growing  demand  for  meat  and  butter  making  this  pursuit  espe- 
cially profitable. 

But  it  is  as  a fruit  country  that  this  beautiful  valley  is  to  become  the  most 
famous.  The  elements  necessary  for  the  most  successful  production  are  here,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  even  Californians  are  beginning  to  admit  the  superiority  of  Oregon 
fruit  lands.” 

The  Opinion  of  a Californian — The  Umpqua  Valley 

“Is  the  borderland,  where  the  four  seasons  meet  the  two  — where  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter  meet  the  realm  of  Summer  drouth  and  winter  rains.  It  is  more 
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beautiful  than  California,  and  its  soil  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  richness  of 
our  state,  and  to  the  man  of  moderate  means  it  offers  many  attractions,  for,  disguise 
it  as  we  may,  Oregon  is  a safer  country  in  which  to  farm  than  California.” 


At  Chenoweth  Park 

Nature  has  so  kindly  distributed  her  gifts  and  combined  her  advantages  as  to  create 
an  almost  ideal  locality,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  adventurous  frontiers- 
men and  hardy  miners,  who  in  their  search  for  unexplored  lands  and  hidden  treas- 
ure, should  have  been  lured  from  their  chosen  calling  by  the  beautv  of  the 
surroundings,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  richness  of  the  soil,  as  proven  by 
the  variety  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  and,  abandoning 
their  life  ot  hardship  and  danger,  they  became  the  founders  of  what  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  sections  on  the  coast. 

The  richness,  abundance  and  variety  of  the  wild  fruits  found  here  showed 
plainly  to  these  early  settlers,  who  were,  of  necessity,  close  observers  of  nature,  that 
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the  country  was  pre-eminently  adapted  to  fruit-growing,  and  their  judgment  has 
been  amply  confirmed  in  the  wonderful  success  attained  by  those  engaged  m 

industry. 


Fruit  Culture. 

Among  the  earlier  pioneers  were  those  from  every  nation  on  earth,  brought 
thither  by  the  universal  greed  for  gold,  and  among  these  were  those  from  the  vine- 
yards of  Europe,  the  peach  orchards  of  Delaware,  and  the  orange  groves  of  t e 
South  Thus,  fortunately,  the  early  fruit  culture  of  Oregon  fell  into  worthy  hands. 
During  the  early  days  the  "big  red  apples  ” obtained  a reputation  as  widely  extended 

as  that  of  the  state  itself.  . , 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  natural  home  of  the  wild  grape,  the  plum,  the  cherry 
the  strawberry,  blackberry,  huckleberry,  sarvisberry,  hazelnut,  acorn  and  haw  shoul 
be  supplanted  by  varieties  improved  by  cultivation.  The  long  seasons  of  warmth 
with  summers  not  too  hot,  and  the  autumns  perfect  in  thermal  poise,  give  to  all 
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fruits  an  excellence  of  flavor  and  perfection  of  ripening  excelled  by  no  country  on 
earth.  As  indicative  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  figs,  almonds,  apricots,  melons, 
sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  corn,  tobacco,  and  kindred  fruits  and  vegetables,  thrive.  In 
the  past  few  years  large  orchards  have  been  planted  by  Eastern  people,  who  have 
chosen  Southern  Oregon  as  against  all  others  for  profitable  fruit  culture. 

Apples,  peaches,  plums,  prunes  and  pears  are  the  principal  crop  ; yet  nectarines, 
nuts  of  all  kinds,  berries,  etc.,  attain  equal  perfection.  Southern  Oregon  is  pre- 
eminently a fruit-growing  country,  and  as  such  is  destined  to  rank  second  to  none 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  largest  vineyards  in  the  state  are  here,  the  grapes 
successfully  competing  in  the  markets  with  the  California  product,  the  flavor  unex- 
celled. The  wines  manufactured  are  contesting  the  palm  with  California’s  favorite 
brands,  being  less  “ loggy  ” in  effect  and  far  preferable  as  table  wines.  It  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  Southern  Oregon  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  noted 
champagne  districts  of  the  world,  being  similar  in  so  manj*  respects  to  that  of 
France,  especially  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  province  of  Champagne 
and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Garonne.  How'ever  viewed,  the  great  inland  empire  to 
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the  north  and  east,  incapable  of  successful  fruit  culture,  will  make  a market  so  ex- 
tensive and  varied  that,  of  necessity,  Southern  Oregon  must  supply  the  detnahd,  her 
fruit  seasons  seldom  conflicting  with  those  of  California. 


What  Fruits  Are  Grown  In  Oregon  ? 

By  E.  W.  Aeren,  Secretary  State  Board  oe  Horticulture. 

This  is  a question  often  asked  of  an  Oregonian  traveling  in  the  East,  and  it  is 
usually  a-ked  with  the  expectation  of  its  being  answered  about  the  same  as  if  asked 
of  one  living  in  Minnesota,  for  it  is  hard  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  person 
who  has  never  lived  in  Oregon,  that  a place  in  45  degrees  north  latitude  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  not  subject  to  the  same  degrees  of  temperature  as  the  same  latitude  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  therefore  our  interrogator  naturally  looks  for  the  same 
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results  in  the  various  crops  produced  ; and  this  impression  clings  so  tenaciously  to  the 
average  mind  that  even  those  who  have  lived  here  for  a quarter  of  a century  do  not 
fully  realize  the  capabilities  of  Oregon  and  the  real  difference  that  there  is  between 
the  question  as  asked  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  what  it  would  be  if  the  are, 1 
were  changed  to,  can  be,  even  after  forty  years  of  experimental  progress. 

Answering  the  question,  “ What  fruits  are  grown  in  Oregon?  ” does  not  by  any 
means  answer  the  question,  “ What  fruits  can  be  grown  in  Oregon  ? ” For  I believe 
that  there  are  still  greater  surprises  in  store  as  to  what  Oregon  can  do,  than  what  she 
is  now  doing  or  has  done.  It  was  demonstrated  at  a very  early  day  in  the  history  of 
Oregon  that  here  is  the  natural  home  of  the  apple,  and  so  rapidly  did  this  knowledge 
gain  ground  that  she  soon  became  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  “ the  home  of  the  big 
red  apple.”  Here  were  found  combinations  of  soil  and  climate  that  produced  the 
greatest  attainable  results  - in  the  planting  of  an  apple  orchard,  not  of  any  special 
variety  selected  for  its  hardy  or  other  peculiar  qualities,  but  of  all  varieties.  The 
varieties  produced  were  therefore  only  limited  to  those  that  were  desirable  or  could 
be  obtained.  Closely  following  upon  the  productioir  of  the  apple  came  the  pear, 
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the  cherry,  and  the  plum,  and  many  of  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  the  strawberrv, 
the  raspberry,  the  currant  and  the  gooseberry. 

It  was  very  soon  found  that  equally  surprising  and  gratifying  results  were  at- 
tained in  the  production  of  all  these.  Later  experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
still  more  surprising  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  the  prune,  than 
were  even  those  given  in  the  apple  orchard,  and  because  of  which,  as  before  stated, 
Oregon  has  been  styled  “the  home  of  the  big  red  apple.”  I believe  in  the  near 
future  she  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  citadel  of  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and 
grapes  may  be  grown  with  success  and  large  profit,  and  sufficient  has  been  done  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  in  favored  localities  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  medlar 
and  the  persimmon  will  grow  and  ripen  to  perfection.  In  short,  it  can  be  said  that, 
excepting  the  citrus  fruits,  all  others  can  be  grown  with  profit  in  at  least  some  por- 
tions of  Oregon.  One  point,  however,  needs  to  be  emphasized  right  here,  and  that 
is,  that  no  list  of  the  fruits  grown  in  Oregon  — although  that  list  contains  nearly  all 
that  is  desirable,  outside  of  the  citrus  family  — can  convey  to  the  person  who  has 
not  seen  them  in  their  mammoth  proportions,  and  tasted  of  their  lusciousness,  an 
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idea  of  what  fruit  growm  in  Oregon  really  is.  The  manner  of  its  growth  has  ever 
been  to  me  a continued  source  of  study  during  my  residence  in  Oregon.  There 
seems  to  be  some  combination  of  climate  and  soil  that  not  only  brings  the  tree  into 
early  bearing,  but  also  furnishes  the  needed  qualities  that  not  only  enable  the  tree  to 
continue  its  fruitage,  but  to  do  so  in  the  most  prolific  manner  possible,  and  to  that 
extent  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  tree  by  being  literally  crushed  to  the  earth  with 
the  weight  of  its  fruit 

While  the  natural  conditions  are  thus  favorable  for  growing  fruits  in  Oregon,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  results  cannot  be  attained  except 
by  complying  with  the  same  principles  that  are  requisite  for  successful  fruit  growing 
in  other  less  favored  localities.  That  these  essential  requisites  have  been  largely 
ignored  by  the  average  fruit  grower  in  Oregon  will  account  for  the  present  condition 
of  many  of  our  orchards,  which  are  not  producing  the  fruit  that  they  would  under 
proper  care,  but  are  simply  illustrations  of  what  the  climate  and  soil  will  do  here  in 
this  favored  locality,  despite  the  utter  disregard  of  all  the  true  principles  of  fruit 
culture.  It  can  be  truly  said,  however,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a great  revival  in 
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fruit  growing,  and  not  only  are  large  orchards  being  planted,  but  more  attention  is 
paid  to  the  selection  of  those  kinds  and  varieties  that  will  yield  the  best  results  from 
a commercial  standpoint.  Thus  it  is  that  large  prune,  apple,  pear  and  peach 
orchards  of  most  carefully  selected  varieties  are  being  planted  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  While  the  principal  fruits  grown  for  the  markets  will  be  prunes,  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  cherries,  other  fruits  will  be  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  will  supply  not  only  the  home  demand  but  such  other  demands  as  may 
be  made  upon  them. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  truthfully  claimed  that  Oregon  offers  to  the  fruit  grower  a 
wider  range  of  latitude  in  fruits  successfully  grown  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
and,  we  think,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.” 
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Pleasure  and  Profit  in  Fruit  Growing 

Requires  the  intelligent  selection  and  preparation  of  land,  the  careful  planting  and 
cultivation  of  choice  varieties  of  trees,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a knowledge 
of  how,  when  and  where  to  market  the  matured  fruits 

The  fullfilment  of  the  above  conditions  requires  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rainfall  and  all  other  climatic  conditions  requisite  to  the  successful  growth  of  fruit, 
as  well  as  the  selection  of  a tract  of  rich,  well  drained  piece  of  land  ; near  enough 
to  the  railroad  to  save  the  expense  and  damage  caused  by  long  hauls  over  poor  roads, 
and  should  be  near  other  large  orchards  in  order  to  combine  with  other  growers  in 
making  up  carload  shipments,  thus  securing  the  lowest  freight  rates.  The  induce- 
ments offered  by  the  Chenoweth  Park  Fruit  Association  not  only  fulfill,  but  exceed 
these  requirements,  and  offers  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  General 
James  A.  Varney,  the  president  and  manager  of  the  association,  who  is  considered 
the  most  thoroughly  posted  and  practical  horticulturist  in  the  Northwest. 

General  Varney  has  obtained  a state  reputation  through  his  work  as  a commis- 


sioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  president  of  one  of  the  district  fair  asso 
ciations  and  as  state  inspector  of  fruits  and  fruit  pests. 

Purchasers  of  tracts  in  Chenoweth  Park  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
ship  their  fruit  with  that  of  the  company,  thus  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  the  company  in  the  packing,  shipment  and  marketing  of 
fruits. 

From  the  Following  Table 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  climate  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Paris,  France, 
Chenoweth  Park  being  3 degrees  warmer  in  winter,  and  the  same  in  summer. 

The  summers  at  Chicago  are  6 degrees  and  at  New  York  7 degrees  hotter  than  at 
Chenoweth  Park,  while  the  winters  at  Chicago  are  14  degrees  and  at  New  York  10 
degrees  colder. 

Chenoweth  Park  being  the  same  in  summer,  and  three  degrees  warmer  in  winter. 
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Average  Temperature  and  Precipitation  at  Chenoweth  Park, 

Compared  with  other  places,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  United  States  signal 
service  : 


Place. 

Temperature. 

Annual  Pre- 
cipi  t a t i o n, 
inches-  - 

Summer 

Annual 

<- 

a> 

-t 

Chenoweth  Park- - 

53.2  64.1 

41.5 

34 

Portland 

53.0  64.5 

40.6 

40 

New  York-  . , — 

31.5 

44 

Chicago  - - - - _ . - - - - ......  

49.0  70.0 

27.6 

37 

Omaha  - - 

49.7  74.1 

24.2 

36 

Paris,  France- - 

51.4  64,-5 

38.4 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  leading  horticulturists  and  scientists  that  thirty-five  in- 
ches annual  rainfall  produces  the  best  quality  of  fruits  known  to  the  temperate  zones. 
Where  there  is  less  than  that  amount,  the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  some  arti- 
ficial form  of  irrigation,  with  its  attendant  expense  and  lower  grade  of  fruit,  it  being 
a well  known  fact  that  fruits  grown  upon  irrigated  land,  although  fair  to  the  eye, 
lack  that  crispness  and  rich  flavor  which  marks  the  difference  between  a first-class 
and  a second-class  fruit,  nor  is  that  all  there  is  in  favor  of  fruits  grown  with  the 
proper  amount  of  rainfall.  Such  fruits  are  firmer  in  texture  and  richer  in  saccharine 
matter  ; they  keep  better  and  will  stand  a longer  shipmeut  without  detriment,  thus 
giving  wider  and  better  markets  for  fresh  fruits,  and  the  dried  or  canned  product 
being  so  much  richer  commands  a much  higher  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  rainfall  causes  the  soil  to  remain  wet  and  cold, 
hus  retarding  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  causing  it  to  produce  only  small,  poorly 
formed  and  half  matured  fruit. 
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The  Town  of  Oakland, 

Three  miles  from  Chenoweth  Park,  and  180  miles  from  Portland,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  state,  has  earned  the 
sobriquet  of  “ Poultryopolis  ” on  account  of  the  immense  shipments  of  poultry  and 
eggs,  the  annual  shipments  of  these  products  being  greater  than  from  any  other 
station  in  the  state.  Oakland  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  churches  and  stores,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  homelike  places  in  the  valley.  It  is  at  present 
the  postoffice  and  banking  point  for  Chenoweth  Park. 

Labor  and  Prices. 

Not  wishing  to  depend  entirely  upon  transient  or  unskilled  labor  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  care  of  the  orchards  and  the  preparation  of  the  fruit  for  market,  the  Cheuo- 
wetli  Park  Fruit  Association  has  platted  a portion  of  its  lands  into  five  and  ten-acre 
lots,  and  offers  them,  either  planted  or  unplanted,  on  very  liberal  terms,  and  at  low 
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prices  to  those  who  desire  to  make  it  their  home  and  become  practical  fruit  growers. 
Such  people  will  easily  find  remunerative  employment,  the  Chenoweth  Park  Asso- 
ciation aloue  needing  a great  deal  of  help  in  its  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Workmen  at  Chenoweth  Park  lost  but  three  days’  time  last  winter  on  account  of 
bad  weather.  What  section  of  country  can  show  an  equal  record  ? 

In  the  East  it  costs  all  a man  can  save  in  summer  to  keep  warm  in  winter. 

At  Chenoweth  Park  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  cheap  building  material,  low 
rents,  and,  practically,  no  loss  of  time  on  account  of  bad  weather,  offers  to  the  man 
of  limited  means  an  opportunity  he  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

“ One  acre  well  tilled  pays  better  than  two  acres  half  tilled.’’ 

Ten  acres  of  land  in  the  Umpqua  Valley  planted  to  fruit  will  pay  better  than  a 
quarter- section  Mississippi  grain  or  stock  farm. 

Fruit  growing  offers  more  advantageous  employment  to  all  members  of  the 
family  than  anv'other  pursuit,  the  labor  being  light  and  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
coming  in  the  summer  when  the  days  are  long  and  the  children  are  out  of  school, 
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A five-acre  orchard  in  full  bearing,  when  properly  cultivated  and  cared  for,  will 
yield  a better  income  than  $30,000  invested  in  government  bonds. 

Hundreds  of  instances  can  be  given  showing  profits  of  $300  to  $50°  Per  acre,  and 
exceptional  instances  show  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  acre. 

The  apples  from  a ten-acre  orchard  in  Southern  Oregon  sold  for  $4,650.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  best  wheat  ranch  you  know  of. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased  12,500,000  in  the  last  ten  years. 
This  increase  equals  the  entire  population  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Maryland. 

There  is  no  more  land  in  the  United  Slates  than  there  was  ten  years  ago. 

Land  is  increasing  in  value  every  day.  It  can  not  be  stolen,  it  cannot  burn  up, 
it  cannot  run  away  ; it  is  the  safest  investment  you  can  make,  and  when  planted  with 
a good  orchard  it  pays  the  best. 
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Report  of  Examination  of  Chenoweth  Park 

By  General  James  A.  Varney,  state  inspector  of  fruits,  and  Hon.  E.  W.  Allen,  secre- 
tary .State  Board  of  Horticulture  : 

Portland,  Oregon,  July  27,  1891. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  have  made  a careful  examination  of  that 
tract  of  land  in  Southern  Oregon  known  as  Chenoweth  Park,  and  find  it  to  be  rolling 
hill  land,  composed  of  a dark,  rich  clay-loam,  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  fruit.  We  find  that  the  land  is  splendidly  watered  by  springs  and  streams,  and,  ex- 
cept a few  acres  of  bottom  land  that  will  be  improved  by  tiling,  the  contour  of  the 
land  insures  perfect  drainage.  Considering  the  remarkably  favorable  rainfall  and 
climatic  conditions  which  have  rendered  this  section  of  country  famous  for  its  fruits, 
we  believe  that  Chenoweth  Park  as  a fruit  ranch  will  pay  more  profit  per  acre  than 
any  other  tract  in  the  state . 

( Signed  ) 


James  A.  Varney, 
Ethan  W.  Allen. 
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